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would not have been given in 1837, nor yet in 1850^
but it would certainly be given now.     We are not
called upon to consider the value of the proposition
or the light which it throws upon the political psy-
chology of the British Colonies ; the significant fact is
that the proposition has become a cardinal factor in our
political creed.   Walter Bagehot pointed out as far
back as 1865, that there must be not only useful but
also dignified parts in a constitution.   The taste for
ritual,   for  playthings,  for make-believe,  is  deeply
rooted in human nature, and monarchy appeals to the
deferential instincts of   the ordinary human being.
Overthrow the monarchy, replace the King with an
elective President, and what would become of the
loyalty of Australia, New Zealand, or Canada ?   The
British Colonists have no particular respect for the
Mother of Parliaments, and a very particular and not
ill-grounded aversion to the rule of Downing Street;
but they regard the Crown with feelings of simple and
passionate veneration.   The King, having been de-
prived of political power, cannot harm them ;   and
having little ritual themselves,  they are  the more
fascinated by the pomp of an ancient and dignified
institution which they have no means of reproducing
in their several communities, but which, they regard as
the joint and several possession of the British race.

The argument can be reinforced from another
quarter. The success of the United States proves that
an elective President may rule a Continent which is
geographically continuous. It does not prove that the
republican system is adapted to communities so
disjoined from one another by vast intervals of space
as to be incapable of uniting in a common electoral
system for legislative purposes. " I suppose," said